THE BUSY ARCHITECT
extent, almost at times to the breaking point, and then, while the eye of the spectator is in full pursuit of these vigorous flowing lines, Mendelsohn arrests them, makes them as it were recoil upon themselves, and always at just the right point. Mendelsohn knows how to play upon form as a violinist plays upon a string. He can produce vibrations from a single line.'1 I have quoted this passage in full because it is one of the most eloquent appreciations of Mendelsohn's work by an Englishman, and it gives, I think, an idea of the particular pleasure received from Mendelsohn's work.
This Schocken store at Stuttgart occupied Mendelsohn from 1926 to 1928. During this time, that is, in 1927, he was also engaged on the large PetersdorfT departmental store at Breslau. As will be seen from the illustrations, this has certain similarities to, but also decided differences from, the Stuttgart store. There is a long horizontal movement, even more dramatically uncompromising than in the Stuttgart store because there are no verticals of any bulk in the windows, and because the metal cornices give such powerful emphasis. The movement on the principal fa$ade continues unbroken and returns upon the end wall, the canti-levered tower effect thus appearing on the side fagade. The bands between the windows are faced with golden travertine, and the lovely effect with the bronze cornices and window frames can be imagined. The building is constructed on the cantilevered principle, that is, with the constructional members set eleven feet back, otherwise the large expanse of glass on the ground floor and the continuous bands of glass unbroken by any intervening supports on the upper floors, would not have been possible. It is really a screen, largely glass, thrust forward.
Contemporary with these stores was an undertaking of a totally different kind, namely a cemetery at Konigsberg.2 The site was a long rectangle, and, with the exception of the office on the right of the entrance, the lay-out was symmetrical. On each side of the central pathway were four spaces enclosed by hedges for graves and memorials, the hedges doubtless being so placed as to provide a fitting background for the memorials. Beyond these, and after ascending a small flight of steps, was the chapel, a long low building with a raised part at the back above the hall. The path continues as a passage between flanking blocks which comprised the mortuary. The long, low character of the building was strongly emphasized by the window-band between the projecting concrete roof and sill and by the long strips of stone worked in the brick facing. Two vertical notes supplied
1 Modern Architectural Design (London, 1932), p. 179.
2 Blown up, November 1938, by the Nazis.
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